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Superintendent Blewett has established by personal gift a fund 
for the assistance of the teachers of the St. Louis schools who are 
The Endow- ^^ T^^^d of financial help, and at the same time has 
ment of provided for the professional improvement of teachers 

Elementary j^ service through the use of a portion of the same 
fund. He has not encumbered the fund by giving it 
a personal designation. In this he is undoubtedly wise. Other 
citizens of St. Louis are now free under the form of his gift to enlarge 
this fund until it ultimately comes to a point where it can serve in 
the largest way the two ends which Superintendent Blewett had in 
mind. 

Three cities of the United States are now provided with funds 
of this type. Indianapolis has a fund which grew out of a bequest. 
The city of Pittsburgh has a fund which probably came from Mr. 
Frick. All of these cases illustrate in a very interesting way the 
possibility of endowing pubhc education of elementary grade, as 
well as higher institutions of learning. 

The communication in which Mr. Blewett estabhshed the fund 
is reported in the proceedings of the Board of Education of June 13, 
1 9 16, as follows: 

Among the teachers in the corps of any large school system there are 
always some who, in spite of industry and prudence, fall under crushing 
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financial distress during their service or subsequent to it. And this con- 
dition is frequently caused by the teacher's sacrifice of self for others in her 
family. 

There are also some of unusual talent and ambition whose family obliga- 
tions and limited means shut them out from the opportunities and benefits 
of the higher professional training for which they are capable and which they 
earnestly desire. 

It is to the best interest of the school system that provision be made to 
relieve such distress and to open opportunity to such ambition. The Board of 
Education of the City of St. Louis has never been indifferent to cases of distress 
or of cramped opportunity, but it has no authority under the law to aid such 
cases by money from school funds. If relief is to come, it must come from 
individual benevolence. 

Year after year men and women of St. Louis, to whom vast wealth has 
come as the reward of industry, integrity, and intelligence, are finding their 
greatest joy in gifts to charitable or educational institutions. 

The fact that the public schools are supported by all the people has caused 
such benefactors to be oblivious of the needs in the administration of the public 
schools that cannot be met out of public funds. 

The time is sure to come when such men and women of large wealth and 
magnanimous public spirit wUl recognize in endowments for such aid of teachers 
connected with the public schools the best opportunity for service to the educa- 
tional institution of all the people. 

For the encouragement of such endowments I believe a foundation should 
be established under a general title which will permit of special gifts under it 
that may be designated and administered as the donors shall indicate and 
direct, and which shall not be in discord with the purposes of the foundation. 

To lay this foimdation it is my intention to give one hundred dollars in 
trust to a board of trustees to be known as "The Board of Trustees of the 
St. Louis Public Schools Foundation for the Relief of Distress and for 
the Advancement of Professional Training," which board is to consist of 
the Superintendent of Instruction of the St. Louis public schools, the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Board of Education, the Comptroller of the City of St. 
Louis, a citizen appointed for a term of four years by the Judge of the St. 
Louis probate court, and a member of the teaching corps of the St. Louis public 
schools elected by that corps for a term of two years. 

As a fund on this foundation, it is my intention to give fifty thousand 
dollars, the income from which shall be used for the relief and encouragement 
of teachers in the St. Louis public schools imder the general provisions of the 
foundation. This gift shall be a memorial to my beloved and honored wife 
and to her parents, Charles Bunyan Parsons and Jane Elizabeth Parsons, and 
shall be known as "The Jessie Parsons Blewett Fund." 

I request that the Board of Education approve placing its above-named 
ofiicers on this board of trustees, and authorize incorporating in the Annual 
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Report of the Board of Education the reports of the board of trustees of the 
foundation. 

Early in the month of June the Board of Education of the city 
of Chicago changed its rule with regard to the appointment of 
teachers. For a number of years past the Board 
Situation ^^^ operated under a rule which provided that any 

teacher who was not reported as unsatisfactory by 
the principal and assistant superintendent under whom he or she 
served should be reappointed for the next following year. This 
rule operated to create a permanency of tenure in the school 
system in such high degree that only a very small percentage of 
the teachers were ever dropped because of unfavorable marks by 
the supervisory officers. 

Earlier in the year the Board of Education had passed a rule 
which provided that no member of the teaching corps of the city 
should be a member of a labor union. This earKer rule was aimed 
directly at the Teachers' Federation, which is organized as a labor 
union and is regarded by many members of the Board of Education 
as a menace to the organization and conduct of the school system. 
This rule providing that teachers shall not be members of a labor 
union was immediately made a subject of litigation, and the 
lower courts have issued an injimction against its enforcement. 
This litigation is being continued at the present time (early in 
August) in the higher courts. 

The action of the Board in changing its mode of reappointing 
teachers was immediately interpreted, especially by members of the 
Federation, as a device on the part of the Board of Education to 
dismiss from the teaching body those who have been energetic in the 
service of the Teachers' Federation. All of the later discussions 
make it clear that this was undoubtedly the purpose of the Board 
in changing its rule with regard to the appointment of teachers. A 
storm of protest followed the change in the rule of the Board of 
Education, but the Board acted as it had evidently planned to act 
when it changed its rule and dropped a number of the leading 
members of the Federation, in spite of the fact that they had been 
marked by their principals and superintendents as good or excellent 
in school work. 
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It is stated by the members of the Board of Education that 
principals and superintendents are afraid to mark members of the 
Federation with a low grade. It is explicitly stated that the merit 
system, as it was supposed to exist under the old rule, is not working 
and that the schools are suffering because of insubordination and 
ineflSciency among the teachers. 

In the meantime, it was evident at the meeting of the Board 
at which the teachers were dropped that political influences are 
likely to enter into appointments if these appointments are not 
controlled rigidly by a merit system. Certain individuals who 
were listed to be dropped were put back on the appointment list 
by a compromise made on the floor of the Board. 

The action of the Board was followed by a series of public 
hearings before a committee of the city council. During the course 
of these hearings charges and countercharges were frequently made 
against the Federation and against the members of the Board of 
Education. 

It is difficult to describe a situation of this sort without assuming 
a partisan attitude toward any of those who are concerned. Two 
general principles can, however, be advocated by all neutrals and 
have been accepted by all parties in the controversy. One is that 
the schools should be operated in such a way as to secure the highest 
degree of efficiency in the classroom. There seems to be no ques- 
tion in the minds of all that the Chicago schools are suffering under 
the present conditions from a lack of rigid adherence to the efficiency 
standard. 

The second general principle which is agreed to on all sides is 
that school administration should be so organized that extraordinary 
measures for the elimination or advancement of teachers will be 
unnecessary. It is a confession of fatal weakness in the organiza- 
tion of any school system that it must resort from time to time to 
exceptional rules and measures in the appointment of its teaching 
staff. Exceptional measures always indicate that there was ineffec- 
tive organization in the history of the system. 

The way out of the present difficulty seems to be perfectly 
clear. A well-organized system of scientific supervision, which will 
adhere rigidly to the demand for efficiency in the classroom, should 
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be set up. Whatever gets in the way of this system ought to be 
ruthlessly eliminated. The acceptance of the plan of an impersonal 
scientific supervision by the Board of Education would undoubtedly 
relieve the tension a great deal. If it adopted these principles, the 
Board would be in the advantageous position of standing for the 
merit system in its most highly developed form. At the present 
time it is criticized by its opponents as having broken down the 
merit system. The Federation, which has in the past been thought 
of as opposed to the merit system, is now thoroughly committed to 
this system. Any of its activities in the future which are opposed 
to the system will immediately lay it open to the charge of insin- 
cerity. 

The controversy undoubtedly has been very harmful to the 
school system of Chicago, but if it brings out the principle of 
efficiency with sufficient clearness to secure the support of all the 
citizens and of the school system itself, the controversy wil not 
have been without its compensations. The school system of 
Chicago is not doing as high a grade of work as are many school 
systems that are smaller and more manageable. The school 
system of Chicago ought to reflect the energy and efficiency of the 
city of which it is a part. Chicago is the important commercial 
center of one of the best school regions in the United States. Pro- 
gressive school activities and progressive forms of organization are 
all about the school system of Chicago. A system of impersonal, 
scientific supervision would do much to bring the school system of 
this city to the level which it ought to occupy as a part of the 
social organization of a metropolis. 

The city of St. Louis has a Board of Education which is organ- 
ized under a charter granted by the state. This Board of Educa- 
tion is in no wise responsible to any other branch of 
The St. Louis ,, ., . t . • •, ,• , 

School Survey *^ ^'^^^ government. It levies its own taxes directly 

under state law and it has full control of the school 
organization. For a period of years the school system has grown 
steadily until now it has reached the limit of its taxing power under 
the state charter. Up to this time the school system has con- 
structed its buildings and paid for its operations out of the annual 
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tax. There is no bonded indebtedness and there has been no 
sharp separation between the income which went to current ex- 
penses and that which was assigned to the building account. 

St. Louis has reached, as have all of the great municipalities, a 
point of financial stringency. The alternatives which are presented 
to the system under these conditions are those of reducing the 
cost of instruction in the schools or securing a bond issue for new 
bxiildings. The latter alternative was the one which the Board 
finally came to regard as necessary. When it presented to some of 
the leading citizens the proposal for a bond issue, the answer was 
made that a survey ought to be organized, in order to assure the 
citizens that the school system was in need of funds. This demand 
for a survey did not grow out of any dissatisfaction with the school 
system or any skepticism on the part of the citizens, but was, rather, 
a natural demand for definite assurance of the need of a bond issue. 

Early in May a survey was organized. Coming as it did at the 
end of the school year, the survey was confronted by some unusual 
difficulties because of the limited time which could be devoted 
to the work before the close of school. It was, therefore, necessary 
to organize a large survey staff and to distribute the work in a good 
deal of detail. The staff brought together for this purpose was as 
follows: Superintendent H. C. Morrison of the state of New Hamp- 
shire, who made an investigation of the attendance department and 
of the general organization of the system; Professor W. F. Dear- 
bom of Harvard University, who examined the special schools 
cind the methods of selecting the children for these schools; Deputy 
Commissioner A. B. Meredith of New Jersey, who examined the 
high schools; Dr. E. A. Peterson of the Cleveland school system, 
who made a study of the health department; Mr. W. R. McComack 
of the Cleveland school system, who, together with Professor F. B. 
Dresslar of the Peabody Institute, examined the buildings; Super- 
intendent S. 0. Hartwell of Muskegon, Michigan, who made a 
report on the overcrowded condition of the classrooms. 

The elementary schools were tested in peimianship by Pro- 
fessor F. N. Freeman of the University of Chicago; in reading, by 
Dr. William S. Gray, also of the University of Chicago; in drawing, 
by F. H. Daniels, supervisor of drawing in Newton, Massachusetts; 
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in music, by J. B. Cragun of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. G. A. Mirick of Cambridge made a 
thoroughgoing inspection of the general classroom work in the 
elementary schools. Professor J. F. Bobbitt of the University of 
Chicago made a report on the course of study in the elementary 
schools. Professor G. W. Ehler of the University of Wisconsin has 
prepared a report on physical education and play activities- in the 
system. Dr. H. 0. Rugg and P. S. Kingsbury of the University of 
Chicago reported on finances. Leonard P. Ayres is co-operating 
in the financial survey. 

The details of these various reports will be published in Septem- 
ber. In the meantime it may be reported in general that the school 
system has been found to be in a very satisfactory condition. The 
general organization is highly effective, and the tests that were 
tried in the schools show, in sharp contrast with the results in a 
number of other systems, a very high degree of success and a 
very consistent type of achievement on the part of pupils and 
teachers. 

The survey was organized under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago. 

The city of San Francisco is being surveyed by a corps of assist- 
ants selected by the Commissioner of Education of the United 
The School States. The survey staff consists in part of members 
Survey in of the Bureau of Education. In addition, Professor 
San Francisco j^j^^ ^ Withers of St. Louis and Professor Charles 
McMurray are preparing a joint report on the elementary schools. 
Professor Dresslar is preparing a report on the school buildings. 
Professor J. Stanley Brown of Joliet is preparing a report on the 
high schools. Henry Turner Bailey is preparing a report on the 
art instruction in the schools. 

The school system of San Francisco has long been known as a 
system suffering from certain unique difficulties. The county of 
San Francisco is coincident in its territorial boundaries with the city 
of San Francisco. The school superintendent of the city is the 
county superintendent. He is elected by popular vote and is a 
man without special technical preparation for the position which he 
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occupies. The Board of Education is a paid board. The members 
of the Board of Education are appointed by the mayor. A complete 
board is appointed by each mayor during his period of office. 

Added to these difficulties arising from the poUtical organiza- 
tion of the city are the unique difficulties that followed the great 
fire. The buildings were, of course, destroyed, and the system 
found itself under the necessity of reconstruction on a large scale. 
During the period of reconstruction the principals were very largely 
in charge of the organization and housing of their schools. One 
unfortunate element in this situation was that the salary of the 
principal was dependent upon the size of the school. Conse- 
quently each principal has been very vigorous in securing pupil 
membership in the school over which he has had charge. Since 
the districts were not clearly determined by board action, it fre- 
quently resulted that the reorganized schools were in very close 
proximity to each other. 

The survey of the school system of San Francisco will be awaited 
with great interest in view of the complications described. 

The school system of Los Angeles has been one of the most 
aggressive in the country in introducing new and elaborate forms 
The School of organization. This system has been known as the 
Survey of most active center in the country in respect to the 
Los Angeles development of intermediate schools. High schools 
have been carried to a degree of elaborateness of organization 
seldom paralleled even in the state of California, where secondary 
education has been developed to a high level. 

One of the natural consequences of a rapid and elaborate 
development of this sort was an increase in school expenditures, and 
a further result was the growth of a spirit of criticism among the 
citizens. The question arose whether the city could properly 
support so elaborate a school system, and whether the system is 
doing consistent work justifjdng the large expenditure. 

The Board of Education decided to seek the advice of a com- 
mission of experts outside of the system. This commission was 
organized through President Judson of the University of Chicago 
and President Butler of Columbia University. Professor Jessup 
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of the University of Iowa and Mr. Shiels of the New York City 
Department of Education were appointed to make the report. 
Their report has not yet been published. It is ready in manuscript 
form, however, and certain of its items are of general interest. 

A table was prepared showing the comparative records in high 
school of pupils who graduated from the ordinary grammar grades 
and of pupils who graduated from the intermediate schools. The 
text discussing the results obtained in this table is as follows: 

Of the pupils who did not attend intermediate school, 14, or i per cent, 
completed the [high-school] course in threeyears (12 of this group completed this 
course with extra credits); 82, or 7 per cent, completed the course in three 
and one-half years, 51 of whom received extra credits; 209, or 17 per cent, 
completed the course in four and one-half years, and 5 per cent completed 
the course in five years. 

Of the pupils who attended the intermediate schools, 2 per cent finished 
[the high school] in three years, 19 per cent in three and one-half years, 69 per 
cent in four years, 8 per cent in four and one-half years, and 2 per cent in five 
years. 

Thus it may be seen that 90 per cent of the pupils who attended inter- 
mediate school completed the high school in four years, or less, whereas only 
78 per cent of the non-intermediate-school students graduated, from the high 
school in four years or less. This would indicate that the intermediate- 
school students are making better progress in the high school than the students 
from the non-intermediate school. 

If it should be established that the figures indicated in the table above 
become truly descriptive of the situation from year to year, so that there is 
an expectancy of 90 per cent of the intermediate-school students entering high 
school being able to graduate in four years or less, as compared with 78 per 
cent of the elementary-school students who are able to graduate in four 
years or less, it will mean that the intermediate school contributes much in the 
matter of saving time on the part of students who go through the public school. 

In case this is true, the apparent increase in expense in the intermediate 
schools will be measurably offset by a decrease in cost in the high school. 
In the figures above, 22 per cent of the students who entered the high school 
from the non-intermediate schools spent more than four years before gradu- 
ating. This involves considerable expense at the present per capita cost of 
instruction. The fact that one student out of twenty spends a full year extra 
before graduation and that one student out of six spends one-half a year 
extra before graduation, will, if the number becomes large, contribute heavily 
toward the cost of high-school instruction. Again, the fact that only 8 per 
cent of the students who come to the high school from the non-intermediate 
school are able to finish in less than four years, is of importance in comparison 
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with the fact that 21 per cent of the children who come from intermediate 
schools are able to complete the high school in less than four years. 

It will be unwise to make too hasty inferences from these figures; it is 
too early to make final judgments. As the data accumulates within the next 
few years these ratios may change. Nevertheless, it is significant that the 
figures, as far as they go, indicate not only that the intermediate-school student 
makes a better record, but that he costs less to educate in the high school 
than does the non-intermediate-school student. Indeed, the figures indicate 
that the saving effected thus may partially offset the added expenditures 
earlier in the school career. 

Another important matter which was brought out in this 
survey was the lack of consistency in the Los Angeles system, as 
at present organized, in the distribution of teachers in the various 
schools. The following quotation brings out the details of this 
case: 

With the rapid development of the intermediate schools and the vast 
number of adjustments necessary in their organization, wide variation has 
resulted in the distribution of teachers in the various schools. Some schools 
have used relatively many more teachers per thousand children than others. 
For example, the number of students per teacher in Boyle Heights is four 
more than in Custer Avenue; that is to say, Custer Avenue averages 19.31 
pupils per teacher, whereas Boyle Heights averages 23.94. This makes a 
difference of ten teachers per thousand students, a difference in cost of from 
$i2,cxx) to $16,800. 

Another example of this is seen in the case of the McKinley and Boyle 
Heights schools. Within the past two years the McKinley school has secured 
an additional teacher for each sixteen students. Boyle Heights has had an 
increase of more than one hundred students, with one less teacher. It is true 
that Boyle Heights, a few years ago, had relatively fewer children than the 
McKinley school. Nevertheless, the difference between these schools is signifi- 
cant. The number of pupils per teacher in the McKinley High School, March, 
1916, was 20.46; at Boyle Heights, 23.94. 

One interesting result of the Los Angeles survey was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Shiels to succeed Superintendent Francis in the 
superintendency of the city school system. Mr. Shiels begins his 
career in Los Angeles announcing that he will effect substantial 
economy in the organization of the schools. It is to be hoped that 
he will be able to do this without in any wise reducing the efficiency 
of the school organization or curtaihng the progressive lines of 
work which the school system has undertaken. 
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The General Education Board announces that it is about to 
complete a study of the public-school system inaugurated at Gary, 
Activities of Indiana. The purpose is that a full and authoritative 
the General account of this interesting experiment in public educa- 
Education tion may be available for study and use throughout 
^""•^ the country. 

The Board has employed a staff of educational experts who 
have already devoted five months to a first-hand study of the 
purposes, methods, and costs of the system at Gary and the results 
actually achieved there. This work was undertaken at the invitation 
of the School Board of Gary. The results will be embodied in a 
comprehensive volume to be issued by the Board. 

Abraham Flexner of the General Education Board is directing 
the study, assisted by Dr. Frank P. Bachman, formerly associate 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland, Ohio, who has been on the 
ground continuously. Specialists who are dealing with particular 
fields are: Professor C. R. Richards, director of Cooper Union — 
vocational and industrial instruction; Mrs. Eva W. White, director 
of the extended use of public schools of Boston, Massachusetts — 
domestic science and arts; Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University — administration, organization, and 
supervision; S. A. Courtis, director of research in the schools of 
Detroit, Michigan — classroom testing; Lee K. Hanmer, director 
of the Department of Recreation and Playgrounds of the Russell 
Sage Foundation — physical training and recreation; Professor Otis 
W. Caldwell, University of Chicago — science; Frank L. Shaw, 
recently with the Cleveland school survey — ^statistical work; 
Ralph Bowman, formerly of the Bureau of Municipal Research — 
cost accounting. 

In addition to the work at Gary, and for the purpose of studying 
the school possibiUties of the unusually gifted child, the General 
Education Board has made an appropriation for the use of Professor 
Guy M. Whipple of the University of Illinois. Up to this time 
much special study has been devoted to improving the education 
of defective children, but comparatively little attention ha,s been 
devoted to a systematic and thorough study of the talented 
child. 
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Professor Whipple will endeavor to find out how early in their 
school life gifted children can be distinguished, and how much 
school time and energy they can economize, as well as how much 
additional training and mental equipment they can obtain during 
their school years. 

The Board has also authorized a study of the junior high school, 
which is being widely experimented with in different sections of the 
country. As ordinarily conceived, the junior high school takes over 
Grades VII and VIII of the elementary school and the first year 
of the high school, reorganizing them so as to bridge the gap 
between elementary and high schools. The junior high school also 
endeavors to recognize individual differences more adequately 
than the elementary school has done. The topic was debated 
very earnestly at this year's meetings of the National Education 
Association, and it is extremely important that a critical study on 
the ground should be made of the curriculum, methods of teaching, 
organization, and results thus far obtained in the junior high schools 
now in operation at various points. The study will be made by 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who will devote at least six months to visiting these institu- 
tions. 

Professor Briggs will prepare a volume on the subject, which 
will be published and widely distributed by the General Education 
Board. 



